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Guest Editorial 


The Place of the Fashion Store in the 
Postwar World 


ApAM L. GimMBEL 


What is the true meaning of the word 
“fashion?” I can describe it as a protest 
against regimentation. Were it not for 
fashion, clothes would be_ uniforms. 
Uniforms mark periods of great struggle, 
great revolutions, great economic up- 
heavals. Fashion, as contrasted with 
uniforms, flourishes in a civilization of 
freedom, of individuality, of higher 
standards of happy living. 

For the merchant, fashion has always 
been the most colorful and glamorous 
spot in retailing. But it is more than 
that. Fashion is a great patron of the 
arts, past and present. It seeks its 
sources in all the museums of the world, 
and by inspired alchemy makes all 
branches of art its raw materials. It is 
the sponsor of the living artist and, 
equally important, of the artist-artisan, 
whose skill too often goes unsung. 

When war blacked out the style cen- 
ters of Europe, the world’s fashion capital 
moved to America. New York ac- 
cepted the challenge, and the country’s 
fashion stores joined forces with their 
manufacturers in a common cause. By 
fashion stores, I particularly refer to 
creative dressmakers, specialty shops, 
and those retailers who combine the two 
roles. 
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New York’s supremacy was estab- 
lished with the help of these stores, of our 
own brilliant designers, and much trans- 
planted European talent. But whether 
or not New York can maintain its leader- 
ship after the war is a critical question. 
Many factors will decide it .. . what the 
city does to attract smart people from 
all over the world, what it will offer its 
visitors...and it will depend on the 
solutions of many problems of labor and 
production. But the major responsi- 
bility will fall squarely on the fashion 
stores. 

In the days of the great French 
couture, the designer worked under al- 
most perfect conditions. He had the 
tremendous advantage of a close personal 
contact with a small, smart clientele, and 
he was not hampered by production cost 
and set price range problems. This gave 
free rein to imagination and invention. 
Out of the couturier system fashion came 
to its fullest flower. New York may 
develop a similar couture with proper en- 
couragement and support. However, 
this does not mean that all designing will 
originate in New York alone, for fashion 
created in any great city is apt to be 
largely urban in spirit, as it was in 

(Continued on page 24) 











Policies the Leaders Suggest for 1944 


Here is a fourteen-point program compiled from the recent comments of 
retail leaders. 


At the end of every year many business 
publishers come forth with special fore- 
cast issues. For retailers, probably the 
most important is the ‘Merchants’ An- 
nual Review and Forecast” of Women’s 
Wear. But few find the time to read 
the many articles by leaders in the field. 
While most of the discussion is just what 
the name of the annual implies, here and 
there are to be found positive recom- 
mendations in regard to retail policy. 
Some of these suggestions can be ar- 
ranged into a fourteen-point program for 
the current year. 


MERCHANDISING 


1. Cooperate in pooled or central buy- 
ing arrangements for basic items. ‘‘One 
only has to know something of the success 
made by a number of large offices in the 
central merchandising of popular priced 
women’s wear to realize the great pos- 
sibility of this type of service, and only 
the surface has been scratched.” John 
Block, president of the Association of 
Buying Offices, Inc., in New York. 

2. Decentralize and open branches in 
line with population shifts but maintain 
the character of the parent store. 
“Select those locations that lend them- 
selves more readily to the type of trade 
and policy of the centrally located major 
store.” W.T. Hart, Women’s Wear. 

3. Cover the decentralizing wholesale 
markets. ‘Where in the past, they 
(buyers) made trips only to the New 
York market, they are now constantly on 
the move between Charlotte and other 
markets.”” W. T. Bruice, J. B. Ivey and 
Company, Charlotte, N. C. 

4. Maintain a flexible position.“Be 


prepared to expand some departments 
and curtail others.” Albin O. Holder, 
J. N. Adams and Company, Buffalo. 

5. Restore quality standards and elim- 
inate “ersatz”? merchandise. “Frankly, 
during the last year, I have been temp*ed 
from time to time to buy merchandise 
under our standard grade, just to have 
something to sell. I am going to change 
my policy and refuse to buy anything 
that doesn’t come up to our standard.” 
A Pennsylvania merchant, quoted by 
John E. Means, secretary, Pennsylvania 
Retailers’ Association. 


PUBLICITY 


6. Continue the newly developed in- 
stitutional appeal rather than return toa 
dominant use of the bargain appeal. 
“Sell customers, not items.” Ira A. 
Hirschmann, vice-president, Blooming- 
dale Brothers. 

7. Spend less money for space and 
more on the means to make space pay. 
“The expert use of less space will be 
honored, as against the use of large 
space.” Alan Wells, publicity director, 
Kaufman’s Department Store in Pitts- 
burgh. 

8. Develop a copy testing technique. 
“After publication, check advertising re- 
sults; and before publication, establish a 
system of ascertaining that ads have a 
reasonable chance to succeed.” Charles 
M. Edwards, Jr., professor of retailing 
at New York University. 


MANAGEMENT 


9. Retain the gains engendered by 
wartime service economics. ‘Unless 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Consumer-Retailer Relations After 
the War 


HAROLD W. BRIGHTMAN 


Labeling, testing, the setting of merchandise specifications, and the organ- 

ization of customer advisory groups are important phases of consumer 

relations to which leading stores are giving attention today in planning 
for tomorrow. 


The subject of consumer-retailer rela- 
tions is one of especial interest to me 
both as chairman of the National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council and as an execu- 
tive of a department store which knows, 
as does any store, that the good will of 
its customers is its greatest asset. 

Because the Council is the one national 
organization devoted exclusively to im- 
proving consumer-retailer relations, be- 
cause it has already made a valuable 
contribution in this field, and because its 
work will become increasingly significant 
in the postwar period, its operation must 
be explained. 


THE NATIONAL CONSUMER-RETAILER 
COUNCIL 


The Council, founded in 1937, is the 
pioneer experiment in cooperation be- 
tween businessmen and consumers. 

Its chief objectives are: (1) an intelli- 
gent and sympathetic understanding of 
the problems of consumers by business- 
men and vice versa, and (2) the working 
out of solutions which will be practical 
from the standpoint of the businessman, 
satisfactory to the consumer, and ad- 
vantageous to both. 

The Council is made up of national 

retailer organizations. 
the consumer are the 


consumer and 
Representing 
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American Association of University 
Women, the American Home Economics 
Association, the National Board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
and the National Council of Jewish 
Women. 

Representing the retailer are the 
American Retail Federation, the Na- 
tional Association of Food Chains, and 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, which represents practically all 
large department stores. The Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau is an 
associate member. 

The Council’s method of tackling con- 
sumer-retailer problems is for repre- 
sentatives of both groups to sit down 
together and work out solutions that 
are mutually satisfactory. The other 
important alternative, and without a 
doubt less desirable, is the formation of 
pressure groups which seek to achieve 
their ends through legislation. 

Therefore it is gratifying that the 
Council—operating in the more demo- 
cratic way—is becoming an increasingly 
influential organization on a nationwide 
scale. During the past fiscal year, the 
consumer membership was markedly 
strengthened by the addition of the Na- 
tional Board of Young Women’s 
Christian Associations and the National 
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Council of Jewish Women, enabling it to 
reach many more thousands of consumers 
with its educational material. 

Each year shows a substantial increase 
in the number of local groups—consumer 
rather than retailer—throughout the 
country using Council publications in 
their study programs. 

Each year shows a marked increase in 
the number of high-school and _ college 
teachers using Council material. (Dur- 
ing the last year, the number of high 
schools requesting Council material in- 
creased 81 per cent, and requests came 
from every State in the Union.) Pre- 
vious to the dissemination of Council 
material, most schools and colleges had 
largely used material that was unfriendly 
to business and to advertising, thus 
engendering an unfortunate attitude in 
the students. 

This widespread acceptance and use of 
publications which promote sound con- 
sumer-business relations cannot help 
but have a healthy effect. 


WARTIME ACTIVITIES OF THE COUNCIL 


At the beginning of the war, the 
Council, along with its usual functions, 
started giving thought to the furtherance 
of the war effort. For example, it con- 
sidered reducing unnecessary store de- 
liveries long before the imposition of 
government restrictions. 

Looking ahead, the representatives on 
the Council are planning work on post- 
war problems looking toward: 

1. Improved standards of living for 
the American people 

2. Maintenance of private enterprise 
and a competitive economy 

3. Development of quality controls, 
where possible at the production and 


processing level, and definitions of 
quality from the sources of supply to 
the retailer and from the retailer to the 
consumer 

4. Lowest possible distribution costs 
for retailers at different service levels 

5. Development of advertising as a 
more effective tool for the buyer and 
seller of consumer goods at every level of 
distribution 

6. Informed retail buyers, informed 
salespeople, informed customers 

7. Adequate supply of trained per- 
sonnel for distributive services 


PROBLEM OF QUALITY 


Consumer-business relations promise 
to become increasingly important and 
constructive., On this point I would © 
like to quote home excerpts from a letter _ 
the Council recently received from the 
Homemakers’ Section of the Minnesota 
Home Economics Association: 


The ever increasing amount of inferior quality 
consumer goods on the market today has greatly 
alarmed the 75 members of the Twin City Home- 
makers Section of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. In the first place children’s 
clothing is so poor and the prices so preposterous 
it is presenting a real problem to keep the chil- 
dren warmly clothed . . . then there is the shoddy 
yard goods—which it doesn’t pay to put your 
time into sewing up for the youngsters. . . . 

There has been evidence in other lines of ex- 
horbitant sums being asked for rebuilt furniture 
where shoddy cotton filling and other materials 
were used in its construction. Dresses, some of 
the members have noticed, were relabeled, subse- 
quently sold at higher prices and often manu- 
factured with inferior fabrics. . . . 

Now please do not misunderstand us! We 
recognize fully that there are many inconven- 
iences we must endure due to the war needs— 
which of course must be met first. However, 
when such inconsistencies as a profusion of 
luxury items, e.g., handbags priced as high as 
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$198, etc., and a simultaneous dearth of essential 
items occur, it appears that manufacturers are 
definitely taking advantage of the consumer in 
this wartime period. 

The writer of this letter is up in arms 
over .a situation that is causing more 
than’ one headache in business circles— 
the quality deterioration which has taken 
place and how to cope with it. Should 
the store stock shoddy merchandise if 
that is all that is available and thereby 
run the risk of jeopardizing the store’s 
reputation for honest goods, and incur- 
ring customer dissatisfaction? Or should 
the store simply refuse to carry goods 
which are not up to its standards 
even though that means not being able 
to meet its customers’ demands, and a 
consequent reduction in volume? Lead- 
ing stores are looking into merchandise 
they have had to stock because better 
grades were unobtainable, with the idea 
of discontinuing the sale of anything that 
might create ill will. 

The dilemma is a tough one, and 
whichever of the alternatives retailers 
choose they will certainly need the un- 
derstanding of their customers. 

The writer of the letter quoted was 
especially well informed. She was not 
placing prime responsibility on the re- 
tailer for inferior quality goods. But 
there are thousands of customers not so 
well informed who will blame the retailer. 


CUSTOMER SERVICE AFTER THE WAR 


This is only one of the problems which 
retailers face today and which may have 
postwar repercussions. Salespeople who 
cannot be properly trained because of the 
rapid turnover, who exploit the labor 
shortage by being uncooperative, and are 
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sometimes downright rude to customers 
present another problem. 

The resumption of customary store 
services once the war is won is still 
another. Should stores resume services 
on the prewar basis, or would customers 
prefer to have less service and lower 
distribution costs with the option of 
paying extra fixed charges for specified 
services? Is there a practical way for 
stores to ascertain their customers’ 
wishes about services? (In any event, 
it is hoped that stores will not compete 
with each other in rendering foolish 
services.) 


INFORMATIVE LABELING 


Are customers going to want more in- 
formative labeling after the war and 
what will be the retailer’s policy in this 
respect? That is an important ques- 
tion. I think that the answer to the first 
section of it—Will consumers want more 
informative labeling?—is a definite 
“ves.’’ Organized consumers have long 
been asking for more specific information 
about the goods they buy. This trend 
may well be accentuated after the war. 
Incomes in many families will decrease 
as women drop outside employment, as 
high-paid war-industry jobs come to a 
close. People will be obliged to buy 
more carefully and will realize to a 
greater extent the importance of thrift 
to their budget. Many consumers, tired 
of “ersatz goods,” will want positive re- 
assurance as to quality before pur- 
chasing. In addition, a large number of 
organizations have included consumer 
education as part of their home-front 
programs, thereby creating a larger group 
of informed customers than we ever had 
before. 
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The promotion of more informative 
labeling as a second selling device for the 
retailer and as a basic requirement for 
wise buying on the part of the consumer 
has been one of the objectives of the Na- 
tional Consumer-Retailer Council since 
its inception and has already borne fruit. 
Retailers might well turn to it as an 
effective device by which to build con- 
sumer confidence in the quality of post- 
war merchandise. One very large de- 
partment store has an excellent labeling 
program entirely formulated and ready 
to put into operation when the war ends. 

Possibly it would be wise to stop for a 
moment and explain what is meant by 
informative labeling. On the basis of 
considerable study and experience, the 
Council has defined an informative label 
as one which‘answers the following ques- 
tions: What is the product made of? 
How is it made? How will it perform? 
How should it be used and cared for? 
What is the manufacturer’s or dis- 
tributor’s name? These questions, the 
Council holds, should be answered in 
specific, not general, terms. At this 
point it should be brought out that a bad 
label is worse than none. Label or no 
label, retailers should warn their cus- 
tomers of the limitations of the articles 
they are purchasing and should cer- 
tainly be sure that they receive no mis- 
information. 


GRADE LABELING 


Informative labeling should not be 
confused with grade labeling, but as yet 
the consuming public does not clearly 
understand the distinction. Before a 
grade label is used, there should be na- 
tionally recognized and accepted stand- 
ards of quality established for the prod- 


uct. Since a grade summarizes the 
different measurements included in the 
standard, a grade mark on the label is 
desired by many more customers than is 
usually believed—especially for food- 
stuffs. A grade designation on the label, 
however, should always be accompanied 
by information about the important char- 
acteristics on the basis of which the 
evaluation is made. 

Grade labeling is, of course, a highly 
controversial subject at present and dis- 
cussion about it is carried on with more 
heat and power than light. Its adop- 
tion will not come overnight, but over a 
long period as the consuming public be- 
comes more intelligent about the subject. 
Whatever the advantages and disad- 
vantages, there seems to be little evi- 
dence to support the contention that 
grade labeling would undermine our com- 
petitive free enterprise system. Actu- 
ally experience with it in this country 
and Canada points in the opposite 
direction. 

Widespread use of grade labeling, how- 
ever, awaits: (1) the establishment of 
many more standards for consumer goods 
than are now available; (2) a stand- 
ardized system for grade designations; 
and (3) the education of manufacturers, 
retailers, and consumers to appreciate 
the value and use of standards. Fur- 
thermore, grade labeling when applied to 
an article as a whole will never, in my 
opinion, be practical for any but staple 
items, although it may be possible and 
desirable to grade a particular char- 
acteristic of a style or semistyle article 
—for example, the warmth of a blanket. 
For a wide variety of products, informa- 
tive labeling will remain the answer. 

Since it is the manufacturer wh» can 
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supply information about the make-up of 
a product with maximum accuracy and 
minimum cost, prime responsibility for 
informative labeling should rest with 
him. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND TESTING 


Retailers can influence manufacturers 
to live up to the aforementioned responsi- 
bility in two ways—by more specifica- 
tion buying and by merchandise testing. 
Various large stores have maintained 
laboratories for merchandise testing for 
a number of years. Chains, when buy- 
ing by specification, usually require a 
sample which is tested, and if it is found 
to be below par, the goods will not be 
accepted. The manufacturer is bound 
to ‘‘listen’” to the chains, since large 
volumes of goods are at stake. In many 
cases this merchandise testing has been 
accompanied by the use of informative 
labels. 

The importance of this type of quality 
control on the part of the store has been 
increased by the war, as is evidenced by 
the fact that B. Gertz of Jamaica, New 
York, has recently launched an extensive 
program of merchandise testing and 
informative labeling. Testing of mer- 
chandise is one way by which the retailer 
today can safeguard himself against 
stocking substandard merchandise which 
will have to be disposed of at a loss in the 
postwar period. 

Atter the war retailers might well use 
it much more widely us a means to 
select wisely from the variety of goods 
that will be offered when full-scale 
civilian production is resumed. Re- 
tailers could thus do their part to assure 
that the quality of goods is returned to 
prewar levels as rapidly as possible. 
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Merchandise testing, however, and 
to a lesser degree Specification buying, 
is most practical for larger stores, a fact 
which again high lights the importance 
of informative labeling by manufac- 
turers. An informative label provides 
the small merchant, who cannot afford to 
maintain his own laboratory or to have 
extensive testing done by an outside 
agency, with a means of evaluating the 
quality of merchandise and doing a better 
job of acting as the purchasing agent of 
the public. 


CUSTOMER ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Honest merchandise, fair prices, labels 
wh.ch provide sufficient information to 
enable the customer to make an intelli- 
gent selection, these three factors will 
do much to ensure sound consumer- 
retailer relations after the war. In 
addition, retailers have much to gain 
through all measures which make it pos- 
sible to establish closer contact with 
customers. One of the methods which 
we have found outstandingly successful 
at Bamberger’s is a Customer Advisory 
Committee through which the store’s 
executives can meet and work with 
representatives of the leading women’s 
organizations in New Jersey. 

What organized consumers have done 
to aid Newark stores in meeting the 
labor shortage during the Christmas 
season is a striking example of the un- 
derstanding and cooperation which can 
spring from the work of a Customer 
Advisory Committee. Set into action 
by Bamberger’s Committee, twelve wo- 
men’s organizations in New Jersey joined 
forces to help recruit salespeople. Inci- 
dentally, it was concluded that older 
women make better salesclerks than 
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youngsters who are apt to have many 
other things on their minds. Employing 
suggestions developed by the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council, they pushed 
the campaign through leaflets distributed 
through their own organizations and 
others, through newspaper publicity, 
radio programs, and speakers before 
club groups. 


COOPERATION NEEDED 


In conclusion, it should be emphasized 
that retailers should not be lulled into a 
false feeling of security because today is 
a seller’s market. A buyer’s market will 
return. With it will come many prob- 
lems in the field of consumer-business 
relations, some of which will be an out- 
growth of today’s wartime conditions. 

Through my work in the Council and 
in Bamberger’s Customer Advisory Com- 
mittee, I have been convinced that by 
far the iarge majority of consumer lead- 
ers are anxious to cooperate with re- 
tailers, are eager to know more of their 
problems, are perfectly capable of looking 
at both sides of any question, and are 
aware of the fact that any worth-while 
solution to a consumer problem must be 
practical from a businessman’s point of 
view. The attitude shown by this type 
of consumer is a challenge to retailers to 
show a similar breadth of vision and a 
similar willingness to meet consumers 
half way. 


(Continued from page 2) 


merchants are far-seeing enough to join 
together to hold the line, we can expect a 
rebound and be on the old tread-mill 
again.” Ernest Katz, former executive 
vice-president and controller, R. H. 
Macy and Company. 

10. Make merchandise more accessible 


to the customer. “Simplified selling 
really is organized selling plus accessi- 
bility and can be applied to all stores.” 
H. E. Glave, superintendent of Thal- 
himer Brothers in Richmond. 

11. Design or redesign the store build- 
ing to make maximum use of space and 
to speed up selling. ‘“‘Stores in the post- 
war era will be housed in buildings 
specially designed from the point of view 
of handling goods—this in contrast to 
most retail institutions of today which 
are really loft buildings, whose operation 
keeps the expense rate at an inordinately 
high level.” William T. Snaith, Ray- 
mond Loewy and Associates, industrial 
designers, New York. 

12. Restore salesmanship to its right- 
ful place of providing intelligent aid to 
customers who wish assistance. “Our 
selling has been reduced in calibre, and 
yet selling is the key to jobs throughout 
the country.” Saul Cohn, president, 
City Stores Company. 


PERSONNEL 


13. Make jobs more attractive for re- 
turning employees. “They (stores) are 
thinking in terms of employee satisfac- 
tion and happiness as they never have 
before and feel that there is a great deal 
to be done.”” Miss Mildred Mann, May 
Company, Los Angeles. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


14. Take part in city, State, and na- 
tional government. ‘“‘His (the retailer’s) 
fears that such activities on his part, 
might antagonize certain groups of his 
consuming customers to the extent of 
hurting his business in my opinion are 
unfounded.” Edward N. Allen, presi- 
dent, National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. 





























The Trend Toward Lower Markups 


Victor LEBOW 


The competition to sell fast-turning articles is reducing established mark- 
ups and developing newer types of retail outlets. Here is a forecast of 
postwar retailing in the light of trends already in evidence. 


Just as specific commodities have 
hitherto moved through well-worn chan- 
nels, so there have been traditional 
markups at which these products have 
been sold. But now there are forces at 
work to disrupt this pattern: (1) com- 
modities make their appearance on the 
shelves and counters of outlets to which 
they were formerly strangers; (2) be- 
tween different types of outlets competi- 
tion over the same merchandise develops 
on the basis of their minimum markup 
requirements; and (3) retailers in the 
same line compete on the basis of their 
differing costs of operation, a relationship 
that is bound to be reflected in their 
markups. 

The minimum markup requirements 
of a supermarket are lower than those 
of a drug store. That is a statement of 
fact which is only faintly interesting to a 
druggist. But when the supermarket 
puts vitamin pills on sale, and applies to 
vitamins the same markup it obtains 
on canned salmon, let us say, then the 
druggist is deeply concerned indeed. 
More, he must now begin to re-evaluate 
not only his markup structure but also, 
as a consequence, his operating methods 
and their cost. 


MARKUP AND TURNOVER 


Generally speaking, markup is closely 
related to rate of turnover. The re- 
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tailer’s markups on butter, cigarettes, 
bread, milk, and gasoline are very low. 
His markups on furniture, writing ink, 
face powder, jewelry, and oil paintings 
are high. The rate of turnover of the 
various commodities stocked in any store 
will naturally vary. Thus a drug store 
will have a faster turnover on vitamin 
pills, sanitary napkins, toothpaste, and 
baby food than on most pharmaceuticals. 
Similarly, a speciality shop will enjoy a 
faster turnover on women’s hosiery than 
on gloves, for example. 

Clearly, if the druggist is depending 
upon his vitamin pills at his traditional 
markup to bring him a considerable por- 
tion of his income, then any encroach- 
ment upon his vitamin pill sales must be 
doubly painful. On the one hand, such 
loss reduces his total sales volume; but 
even more serious, this hits his net 
profits a costly blow. In a department 
store, or a specialty shop, women’s 
hosiery is one of the top producers of 
net profits. From the figures of the 
Controllers’ Congress of the N.R.D.G.A. 
it would appear that women’s hosiery 
produces around 7 per cent of the net 
profits of the average department store 
while it accounts for less than 4 per cent 
of the total sales. It must be obvious 
that if the chain drug store, or the super- 
market, begin to sell women’s hosiery in 
volume, such a development must affect 
the department store and specialty shop. 
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CHAINS SEEK NEW, FAST-MOVING LINES 


The adding of lines is one of the forces 
which has been operating in the field of 
distribution since the early thirties. 
Then many chains were faced with a 
diminishing sales volume combined with 
high fixed expenses, including costly 
locations in heavy traffic centers. One 
of the steps some chain stores took at 
that time was to reach over into unrelated 
lines of business and select fast-moving 
commodities with which to supplement 
their own sales. These had to be, 
naturally, items in universal demand, 
correctly priced for the mass market, and 
appetizingly offered to catch and intrigue 
the hasty buyer. Thus we saw the drug 
store chains take on women’s hosiery, 
electrical appliances, many food items, 
packaged candies, towels, and a host of 
other products. The cigar store chains 
put in men’s hosiery, shirts, and under- 
wear. The supermarket, itself a “‘de- 
pression baby,” began in many places 
with departments (often leased) carrying 
dry goods, men’s and women’s apparel 
and furnishings, drug items and house- 
hold equipment, as well as food. In 
some sections of the country, notably the 
South West and the Pacific Coast, many 
supermarkets have developed these ap- 
parel departments, for example, into 
important outlets doing an impressive 
volume. 

The war has accelerated this trend. 
We have seen the entrance of the auto- 
mobile accessory chains into the distribu- 
tion of ‘soft goods,” an event of lasting 
significance in the pattern of postwar 
distribution. During a trip around the 
country a few months ago, I visited auto 


supply stores which had been trans- 
formed into variety stores, junior de- 
partment stores, and men’s shops. I 
saw packaged foods, drug and cosmetic 
items, women’s and children’s clothing, 
shoe departments, live chicks, roofing 
materials and insulating products (to- 
gether with “service’’) selling in these 
stores. In the units of a national drug 
chain I saw, among other articles, men's 
and women’s hosiery selling at a rate of 
over two million dollars’ worth a year. 
And in two prominent food chains there 
were ladies’ full-fashioned rayon stock- 
ings being sold. Their wartime experi- 
ence has undoubtedly taught these stores 
many lessons. In the largest of them 
all, the Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany stores, we see as they develop a 
tremendous new distribution apparatus 
which will alter the retailing not only of 
tires, auto parts, radios, and sporting 
goods, but of household equipment, 
furniture, and many classifications of 
apparel as well. Another development 
of far-reaching significance is the intro- 
duction of women’s apparel—especially 
man-tailored garments—into the low- 
markup, popular priced men’s clothing 
chains. It is not too visionary to specu- 
late right now on the entry of Kaiser or 
Boeing into the manufacture of cheap 
motor cars distributed through such 
channels as Sears Roebuck and Com- 
pany, and deflating the prewar auto- 
mobile dealer agency organizations with 
their expensive and wasteful duplication. 

This is, therefore, one trend affecting 
markups: the tendency for unrelated 
channels of distribution to add to their lines 
the fastest moving items from other fields. 
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COMPETITION TO HANDLE THE SAME ITEM 
BASED ON MARKUP 


Thus, the supermarket skims the 
cream off the drug business when it takes 
on vitamin pills and as many as 150 
different household drug, cosmetic, and 
sanitary items which one national food 
chain carries today. Articles of apparel, 
like hosiery, bought frequently and easy 
to compare for value and quality, may 
well become available in the larger food 
chain stores when the war is over, pos- 
sibly even before. A start has already 
been made. But a food store can afford 
to sell fast-moving articles of apparel at a 
25 per cent markup or less, while the 
specialty shop needs from 36 per cent to 
45 per cent. 

Or we may well see a new picture of 
distribution in the fields of furniture and 
household equipment. Already in pros- 
pect are articles made of laminated ply- 
wood, frames made of lightweight steel 
and aluminum, foam rubber in place of 
springs, plastic yarn fabrics for up- 
holstery. These will be mass production 
articles turned out by the aircraft, rub- 
ber, and ordnance plants of today. Will 
these producers seek the traditional fur- 
niture stores with their markups running 
over 50 per cent? Or will they turn to 
such chains as J. C. Penney Company, 
Sears Roebuck and Company, and Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Company, where 
huge quantities of the new furniture, 
washing machines, and the like can be 
moved out rapidly, at lower costs, with 
lower markups, and with the aid of or- 
ganizations accustomed to selling goods 
in volume? The question is no longer 
rhetorical as it may have been when I, 
for one, posed it last year (Printers’ Ink, 
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July 30, 1943). For example, Business 
Week (December 18, 1943) reports, “‘One 
of the most persistently beseiged by war 
industry’s postwar planners is the J. C. 
Penney Co., which, with its 1,611 stores 
in 48 states, looks to many manufacturers 
like the ideal ha ~d lines distributor.” 

This points to a second trend affecting 
markups: the competition between vari- 
ous channels of distribution over the same 
items with the struggle based upon their 
differing minimum markup requirements. 

Naturally, the scarcity of merchandise 
in many lines has obscured and dulled 
this trend during the war. But when 
the present restrictions are relaxed, we 
shall see it operating. This is the process 
I have called “marketing arbitrage.” 
For the manufacturer may decide to 
initiate the change when he sees this 
general trend and recognizes the im- 
portance of covering these new outlets 
which can become permanent in the pic- 
ture of postwar distribution. During 
the course of the war there have been 
introduced into drug stores, auto ac- 
cessory stores, men’s clothing stores, 
supermarkets, and even department 
stores many items hitherto sold else- 
where which are becoming established in 
these stores. Ina number of cases these 
commodities were proposed with the 
thought in mind that the new outlet was 
in a better position than the traditional 
retailers to handle this product. Study 
such articles as glassware, household 
drugs, men’s and women’s furnishings, 
paints, furniture, and wall paper, to 
name a few, and observe the prices at 
which they are selling in such new outlets 
as auto supply stores, drug chains, food 
chains, men’s stores. 
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COMPETITION AMONG ESTABLISHED OUT- 
LETS OF SAME MERCHANDISE 


But while the pattern of distribution 
has turned fluid, much of this is a surface 
effect and the main currents still flow 
through accustomed channels. It would 
be incorrect to see the movement of 
commodities completely scrambled and 
rerouted. Yet even the old pattern 
shows deep new wrinkles. 

There is the basic conflict between the 
chains and the independents which now 
actually revolves itself into a struggle 
between the chains and the large inde- 
pendents for the profitable business and a 
struggle among the smaller independents 
for the unprofitable or less profitable busi- 
ness. There is the tendency of inde- 
pendents as a whole to do a steadily 
larger share of their total sales in the 
smaller stores while the reverse is true 
of the chains which are concentrating 
their sales in their larger stores. Fur- 
ther, the volume of sales per unit is 
steadily growing in the chains and de- 
clining sharply among the independents. 
Thus the quality or intensity of chain- 
store operation is improving, correspond- 
ing to the increased rationalization and 
higher output per man-hour in large- 
scale industry. 

Now the chains as a whole not only 
operate at a lower cost than the inde- 
pendents in the same fields but they 
have the additional advantage of working 
out of their own warehouses. A chain- 
store warehouse operates at around 5 per 
cent cost but it corresponds in function 
to the wholesaler who serves the smaller 
independent. The wholesaler operates 
at from 17 per cent or so, up. This 
saving the chains do not yet pass on in 


full to the consumer, but clearly they are 
capable of operating at lower markups. 

It is in this arena that a new struggle 
is bound-to develop. We shall see a 
struggle between chains of different 
structure. We are going to witness the 
growth of huge agency-plus-company- 
store chains, like Western Auto Supply 
Company, Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., and 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company. 
This may well spread to include mail- 
order houses like Sears Roebuck and 
Company, drug chains like Walgreen’s, 
both of whom already have some agency 
organization. We shall see voluntary 
chains and cooperative wholesale es- 
tablishments countering chain-store ef- 
ficiency with similar methods. The 
small business agitation for long-term 
credits and expert guidance will un- 
doubtedly get results most quickly for 
these ‘‘co-ops.” On top of all this is the 
fearsome spectacle of the ‘‘super’’ stores, 
the “‘A’’ stores of the chains fighting each 
other as well as the independents: A & P 
vs. Kroger, Safeway, et al.; Woolworth 
vs. Kresge, Kress, Newberry & Company; 
Sears Roebuck vs. Montgomery Ward 
and Firestone; J. C.. Penney Company 
against most of the field. 

Clearly one of the solutions for these 
giants is going to be their entry into the 
manufacturing field. But what will 
force them in that direction (and it is no 
secret that many of them are already 
doing some manufacturing or assem- 
bling) are the lowered markups they are 
and will be taking, especially on their 
fastest moving and most competitive 
items. 

Already we see the movement toward 
self-service progressing into the depart- 
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ment stores and other retail outlets to 
whom this method has been anathema. 
My firm, for example, has been selling, 
to a great diversity of retailers, both 
men’s and women’s hosiery packaged in 
sealed boxes, for self-service selling. In 
order to reduce selling costs, packaging 
of standardized items becomes a ne- 
cessity, because it is a prerequisite 
to self-service. But packaging demands 
standardization and standardization de- 
mands grade labeling. Furthermore, this 
terribly wasteful distribution system with 
its thousands of brands of the same 
article becomes quite impossible to live 
with when lower selling costs are de- 
manded. The future of branded line 
merchandise now becoms a most inter- 
esting subject for discussion in the face 


of the new and more intense competition 
which we are about to witness. 

In any event, we have here a third 
force leading toward lower markups: 
the competition between outlets in the 
same or similar lines on the basis of their 
cost of operation. 

The trends which I have tried to 
delineate here were in evidence before 
the war, but the pressures of our war 
economy have not only accelerated but 
emphasized and in some cases distorted 
and magnified them. What is impor- 
tant for both students and practitioners 
of marketing and merchandising is the 
projection of these trends into the post- 
war period in which they point toward 
lower markups on commodities of mass 
consumption. 


Customer Opinion of Postwar Department-Store 
Service 


The ‘‘Department Store Economist” 
recently completed a survey of the 
opinion of 3,000 selected department-store 
customers in regard to postwar store 
services. Here are high lights of the 
results: 

73 per cent will be satisfied with two 

deliveries a week. 

86 per cent are willing to have the 
present limitations on open charge 
accounts continued. 

80 per cent do not object to a $1 to $2 
minimum for C.O.D., mail, and 
telephone orders. 

78 per cent would favor continuation 
of current restrictions on returned 
goods. 
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56 per cent report that extra services, 
such as free check rooms, elaborate 
rest rooms, and postal substations 
will have no weight in their 
shopping. 

64 per cent are in favor of merchandise 
accessibility so that they can, on 
occasion, wait on themselves: 

but 

57 per cent also want full salesperson 
service available. 

82 per cent want stores to stock and 
feature nationally advertised mer- 
chandise. 

These are figures for every department- 

store merchant to ponder, for they seem 
to forecast an era of low-cost operation. 











The Cooperative Centennial 


James C. Drury 


Consumer cooperation has made a major contribution to free enterprise 
and after one hundred years of evolution acts as a bulwark against the 
growth of monopolistic practices. 


It has often been said that it takes at 
least one hundred years for an economic 
change to become soundly established 
and widely accepted. This year, co- 
operatives and cooperators throughout 
the world are celebrating the founding of 
the Rochdale Society of Equitable 
Pioneers in Toad Lane, Rochdale, Eng- 
land, just one hundred years ago. Con- 
sequently, it should be of interest to 
examine the contributions of the co- 
operative method to economic thought 
and attempt an evaluation of its future 
potentialities. 

The reader perhaps should be cau- 
tioned that this evaluation will be colored 
by the writer’s contact with cooperative 
developments both in the United States 
and abroad. However, since this is 
written somewhat in the nature of a 
testimonial in honor of the twenty-eight 
weavers of Rochdale, it is hoped that a 
small measure of enthusiasm will be 
pardonable. 


THE BEGINNINGS IN ROCHDALE 


Some eight years ago it was the writer’s 
pleasure to visit this first cooperative 
store in Rochdale. It is now main- 
tained as a museum and on display are 
some of the early records of the original 
twenty-eight weavers. Examining the 
yellowed pages of the original treasurer’s 
report, laboriously written in the beauti- 
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ful penmanship of the day, I found a 
record of how week after week for a 
whole year the original capital of $140 
was finally obtained. What conviction 
and fortitude they must have displayed 
to stick together until each had sub- 
scribed, from meager earnings, the sum 
of one pound. Looking out upon the 
street’ from the rear of the store, 
Holyoke’s description of the day when 
the door was first opened for business 
becomes alive. I could see the “‘doffers”’ 
who came out strong in Toad Lane— 
“peeping with ridiculous impertinence 
round the corners, ventilating their opin- 
ion at the top of their voices, or standing 
before the door, inspecting, with perti- 
nacious insolence, the scanty arrange- 
ment of butter and oatmeal: at length, 
they exclaimed in a chorus, ‘Aye! the 
owd weaver’s shop is opened at last.’ ’”! 
And then I saw the proud faces of the 
hundreds of members as they stood in 
Toad Lane on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the store 
and listened to Charles Gide, the French 
economist, make a prediction which has 
since come to pass. I pictured espe- 
cially the faces of the older members, 
their hearts swelling with idealism and 


‘their minds disciplined to a stern realism 


as Gide proclaimed: 


1“The History of the Rochdale Pioneers,” George 
Jacob Holyoke. 
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“In the days when the pioneers lived 
there was no lack of economists and emi- 
nent socialists. There were John Stuart 
Mill, Bastiat, Proudhon. They paid no 
attention to the great event which was 
preparing in Toad Lane, they never sus- 
pected its consequences. They would 
have been very astonished if they had 
been told that, some day when their so- 
cial systems had no more disciples and 
their books scarcely any readers, the 
Rochdale Pioneers would count their fol- 
lowers in millions.” 


WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED 


When the Rochdale Pioneers started 
they had no visions of remolding the 
world, they conjured up no ideal state 
into which men would be regimented. 
They were very humble and were trying 
through cooperative effort and self-help 
to solve their immediate problems of get- 
ting enough to eat and obtaining the edu- 
cational and cultural satisfactions for 
which they yearned. Little did they 
suspect that the simple principles of 
working together that they set up to 
guide them in their efforts along eco- 
nomic lines would some day become the 
foundation stones of vast cooperative 
enterprises owned and managed by the 
consumers of the products and services 
handled. They would have shaken their 
heads in disbelief if some one had told 
them they were setting forth an economic 
method by which man might obtain a 
larger measure of freedom from want and 
fear by voluntary action. Perhaps they 
would have dismissed such ideas as pure 
idealism as many are prone to do today. 
However, it is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult for any one who is sincerely in- 
terested in an antidote for man-made 
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conflicts to avoid the implications of the 
cooperative method, especially when its 
validity has now been established by one 
hundred years of testing in the crucible 
of business competition. 

The scoffers who stood outside the door 
in 1844 are still standing outside the co- 
operative door to the future in 1944. 
But one hundred years of continuous ex- 
pansion in membership throughout the 
world, one hundred years of extension to 
new problems and situations until today 
its universal appiicability is an estab- 
lished fact, one hundred years of unwa- 
vering belief in the integrity of the indi- 
vidual; these are facts which the scoffers 
cannot deny nor injure with their de- 
rision. 

When farmers in Cottonwood, Min- 
nesota, started a one-pump cooperative 
gasoline station about 20 years ago, they 
never dreamed that in 1944 they would 
be supplying themselves from their own 
oii welis, through their own pipe lines, 
refineries, transports, bulk stations, and 
retail service stations—all bought and 
paid for out of savings made through co- 
operative effort. When the people of 
Sweden, in their search for a ‘middle 
way,” adopted the cooperative method, 
little did they suspect that one day 
through consumer ownership of vast 
manufacturing, wholesaling, and retail- 
ing enterprises they would have forged a 
practical control of the abuses of cartels 
and trusts by the power of their competi- 
tion and by lending financial support to 
privately owned enterprises which the 
trusts were trying tostrangle. It is to be 
hoped that someday in this country the 
contribution that the cooperative method 
can make to the maintenance of free 
enterprise will be recognized. The co- 
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operative method is founded upon vol- 
untary association of free men. Its 
aim is to bring about social and eco- 
nomic change through making our com- 
petitive system truly competitive. It 
is emotionally antagonistic to ‘‘capi- 
talism” and “private profit” enterprise 
because they are not synonymous with 
“free enterprise.” It would heartily 
agree with the conclusions, in a recent 
Fortune magazine study of postwar 
economy for the United States, which 
states that what we need is “not a 
return to capitalism, not a return to pri- 
vate enterprise, but a return to free 
enterprise.” 


POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS NEUTRALITY 


Cooperation has an_ individuality 
which sets it apart from all other ap- 
proaches toward social betterment. Its 
foundational principle of political and 
religious neutrality is an impregnab! 
wall which separates it from fascism or 
communism. Since it is a voluntary as- 
sociation of men, it is by its very nature 
antagonistic to all proposals which place 
the state above the individual or call for 
dictatorial controls and regimentation. 

Conflicts of interests within the indi- 
vidual make understanding of this vital 
point very difficult. Even within the co- 
operative movement there are those who 
do not see this clearly for it is not easy 
for the individual to find a proper balance 
of his complex interests. It is to be 
regretted that even in this centennial 
year the true nature of cooperation is still 
misunderstood. Upon analysis, the 
Rochdale Principles are really a guide to 
a more perfect individualism. It is not 
the kind of unbridled individualism 


which runs rampant over the rights of 


other individuals and is used as a handy 
cloak to hide the abuse of the weak by the 
strong. It is the kind of individualism 
which recognizes that parallel ‘.with 
greater power goes a greater obligation 
and responsibility to safeguard the rights 
and the opportunities of those less able to 
match power with power. 


ABUSES OF INDIVIDUALISM 


Perhaps it is unnecessary to call to the 
attention of retailers the devious ways by 
which the strong take advantage of the 
weak. Price restrictions, unfair com- 
petitive practices, secret understandings, 
special treatment of favored customers, 
racketeering, monopoly, lobbies, and a 
host of other controls are not unknown to 
the practical businessman. No doubt 
the retailer is well aware of the fact that 
a large part of the legislation which re- 
stricts and controls business was spon- 
sored by one group of businessmen at- 
tempting to put something over on 
another group of businessmen with some- 
times very amusing results. Since gov- 
ernment must administer such legislation 
in terms of the common good, it some- 
times happens that those who sponsor the 
legislation find its restrictions applying 
equally to themselves and then they 
shout the loudest against what is called 
the gradual encroachment of government 
over business. 

The tragedy of it all is that such abuse 
of individualism leads straight down the 
road tostatism. Those who have power, 
wealth, and a large measure of the 
world’s resources are desperately trying 
to hold what they have. Those who 
have little or nothing are calling upon the 
power of the state to obtain a larger 
measure of material security. Coopera- 
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tors long ago were well aware that in such 
a conflict neither side can win. Those 
with power and wealth will lose all to the 
state and those who gain a small measure 
of security from the state will lose at the 
same time a large measure of their free- 
dom and may find someday that they 
have been alienated from a large share of 
unalienable rights and in their place have 
received a share in a holding company 
where the rights are held by the state. 
Cooperators know that real progress 
comes only from self-help. They know 
also that the highest expression of their 
individuality is to be found when they 
voluntarily join with other individuals in 
solving common problems. 

The framers of our Declaration of In- 
dependence set down the primacy of the 
individual in political affairs in the fol- 
lowing unmistakable terms—‘‘We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable Rights . . . to secure these 
rights, Governments are instituted 
among Men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed,...” 

The Rochdale Pioneers may someday 
be given credit for their recognition of 
the primacy of the individual in economic 
affairs. As men continue to search for 
an economic pattern that will retain the 
mainspring of individual initiative and at 
the same time check those individuals 
who would abuse their privileges, they 
are bound in time to recognize that such 
a pattern has existed for the past one 
hundred years. 


PRINCIPLES OF COOPERATION 


So here is the heritage of Rochdale that 
could lead a war-weary world along the 
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road to peaceand plenty. It isa method 
by which any group of people anywhere 
could begin to solve their common prob- 
lems. Potentially it is a basis for de- 
veloping cooperation among nations. 
Although the following principles grew 
out of methods used in purchasing, they 
have been adapted by farmers to the sale 
of their products with great success: 

One vote for each member. A guarantee 
of equality as men and a safeguard 
against control by money. 

Limited returns to capital. This is 
recegnition of money as a medium of ex- 
change and as a tool of business which is 
hired as needed and paid a wage in the 
form of interest. This principle is a fur- 
ther safeguard against money control. 

Savings returns based on patronage. 
This principle recognizes that the 
amounts consumers save by patronizing 
their own business should be returned to 
them in proportion to their patronage. 
It is a guarantee that no man shall make 
a profit at another man’s expense. 

Unlimited voluntary membership. This 
is a recognition of basic equality. Any 
man or woman may become a member. 
By the same token every man or woman 
has an equal right not to join a coopera- 
tive. This is a guarantee of the indi- 
vidual’s freedom of choice and a recogni- 
tion of his right to engage in a private 
business or patronize a business of his 
own choosing. 

Political and religious neutrality. This 
principle recognizes that the consumer 
interest is the only common interest 
among men. It is a common denomina- 
tor to unite men who have a right to dif- 
fer on political or religious beliefs. Such 
neutrality in a conflict-ridden world is a 
welcome haven. 
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Cash trading. When products are 
bought, they should be paid for. The 
use of money or credit is a commodity 
which should be paid for by the borrower. 
The person who pays cash should not at 
the same time be paying for the other 
person’s credit. This principle is a fur- 
ther guarantee against one man making a 
profit at another man’s expense. 

Sales at the market price. This is a 
clear recognition of the right of an indi- 
vidual to an opportunity to engage in 
business. Since a cooperative is not or- 
ganized to drive the other fellow out of 
business, but simply to serve its owner- 
members, there is no reason for price 
cutting or other unfair competitive 
practices. 


Constant education. Emphasis upon 
education is a guarantee of democracy. 
Individuals are kept apart by ignorance 
and this principle is basic to an attain- 
ment of a more perfect individualism. 

In summing up it might be appropriate 
to quote from a statement by the Coop- 
erative Oil Association of Caldwell, 


Idaho: 


Free enterprise is the basis of ali Cooperative 
Activity. Only free men can organize and oper- 
ate cooperative enterprises. Only free men can 
subscribe to the principles of cooperation. Only 
free men can form an organization with volun- 
tary membership. Only free men can practice 
democratic control. The entire basis on which 
the cooperative movement is founded is “free 
enterprise” organized and directed by free men 
on a mutual self-help basis. 


=. 


Labeling Material Available to Educators 


The National Consumer-Retailer 
Council' whose program is discussed else- 
where in this issue has announced the 
publication of the following four bulle- 
tins on labeling, a subject destined to be 
one of the major problems of postwar 
retailing: 

1. How Informative Labels Help You 
Vtretch Your Dollars. This bulletin de- 
‘ines an informative label; presents the 
advantages of informative labels to con- 
sumers; and discusses their use by manu- 
facturers and distributors. 

2. Looking at Clothing and Textile La- 
bels. A discussion of some of the factors 


1The National Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc., is at 
8 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


to be considered in the wise buying of 
certain types of clothing and textiles and 
how informative labels help the consumer 
judge these factors. 

3. Federal and State Laws Affecting 
Labeling. A summary of some of the 
important laws and Federal Trade Com- 
mission rules affecting labeling. 

4. The Grade Labeling of Canned Fruits 
and Vegetables. This statement explains 
the grades for canned fruits and vege- 
tables established by the Department of 
Agriculture; gives the pros and cons of 
the grade-labeling controversy; and de- 
scribes the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council’s project for informative grade 
labeling. 
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Applying Psychology in Postwar 


Training 


NATALIE KNEELAND 


The aititude of employees toward their jobs and of customers toward stores 


has been undergoing radical change. 


To adjust workers to retailing’s job 


opportunities is the challenging problem facing executives responsible for 
training. 


UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER THE BASIS 
FOR POSTWAR TRAINING 


Utilization of manpower is the key- 
note of all postwar planning and must be 
the basis for future employment and 
training in the field of retailing. This 
term implies not only providing employ- 
ment for those who desire it, but also see- 
ing to it that such employment utilizes 
the aptitudes, skills, and abilities of each 
individual to the fullest. It demands a 
more intelligent job of selection and 
training than ever before. 

In the prewar period, in order to in- 
crease production and distribution, a fre- 
quent personnel practice was to hire more 
workers or to call on a reserve supply as 
needed, rather than to utilize the man- 
power already represented on the pay- 
rolls. This was wasteful both in terms 
of money and human effort. We cannot 
afford to continue this practice in the 
postwar period, for while the number of 
those seeking employment will be in- 
creased, so will the demand for consumer 
goods, for the public will have accumu- 
lated a vast amount of savings, a good 
part of which it will want to spend. 
Neither will society be content to put up 
with the large army of temporarily unem- 
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ployed workers, characteristic of the 
prewar era. For both psychological and 
economic reasons, then, we cannot expect 
to count on a large “reserve” force of 
labor in the future on which we can draw 
at will. Instead, we will need to con- 
tinue to develop new ways of making the 
most of what we have. 

The conversion of man and woman 
power in the postwar period will involve 
employment on both executive and em- 
ployee levels. Some of the workers will 
be entering the field for the first time; 
others will be returning to retailing after 
experience in defense jobs or in the armed 
forces. But one thing we can be sure of 
is that the psychology of these indi- 
viduals will be vastly different from that 
of prewar days. Unless we understand 
this change, we cannot hope to do an 
adequate job of selection and training, 
for intelligent utilization of manpower 
depends upon an understanding of indi- 
vidual workers. Let us therefore con- 
sider what attitudes we may expect to 
find in the postwar period. 

ATTITUDES OF THOSE ENTERING 
RETAILING 


Every one will agree that a new em- 
ployee independence has developed as the 
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result of the labor shortage. It is exem- 
plified, in its exaggerated form, in the 
well-known ‘“‘take-it-or-leave-it” atti- 
tude. Because the weapon of with- 
drawal is in their hands, employees no 
longer feel obliged to put up with incon- 
siderate treatment. Some do not even 
seem to feel any sense of obligation to the 
firms that hire them and constitute the 
drifters that create such a difficult em- 
ployment and training problem. This 
feeling of independence will not disappear 
overnight, even though the supply of 
available manpower increases. Indeed, 
we should not wish it to, for although in 
many instances the pendulum may have 
swung too far in one direction, it has like- 
wise developed a feeling of worth on the 
part of the worker, essential for intelli- 
gent, wholehearted effort, and has made 
the employer definitely conscious of his 
responsibility in helping the individual 
find himself in the organization. 

It is also logical to assume that those 
who have taken an active part in winning 
the war, whether on the firing line or on 
the home front, will feel that there should 
be a peacetime job into which they can 
fit. We know from the experience of 
World War I that they will not be con- 
tent with “made work.”’ The very fact 
that they have been doing an important 
job in winning the war will make them 
even more desirous of undertaking a job 
that is really worth while and suited to 
their capacities. 

Those who have been engaged in indus- 
try may have become accustomed to 
employee representation and definitely 
aware of the rights of labor for the first 
time. Broadening experience will be 
another factor that will make for greater 


independence. Opportunity to work 
with different people, see new countries, 
and learn new skills makes an individual 
less provincial and limited. In the 
emergency, many have been obliged to 
exercise real leadership and to take on 
responsibilities far beyond what would 
have been required of them in prewar 
days. They have learned to think and 
act for themselves, and will not be so 
willing to be pushed around. Those who 
have been in the armed forces or in indus- 
try have had the experience of working as 
a unit, and have learned the necessity of 
precision. 

Our success or failure in postwar train- 
ing will be largely dependent upon the 
attitude we take toward this employee 
independence. We will get much fur- 
ther by adopting the point of view, at the 
outset, that the change is to be listed as 
an asset rather than as a liability; some- 
thing to be worked with, not against. 
Following this cue, we will need to make 
a more conscientious endeavor to provide 
opportunity for the display of employee 
initiative on the job. We will encourage 
expression of employee opinion and at- 
tempt to discover and develop potential 
leadership. Above all, we will train for 
consistent and intelligent follow-up on 
the job so that the individual is given 
encouragement, help, and training when 
and where he needs it. We know that 
patience and tact will be required in 
dealing with this difficult transition 
period, but forewarned should be fore- 
armed. 

Another psychological problem we will 
have to face is the restiveness and dis- 
satisfaction which are bound to charac- 
terize the conversion period. For one 
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thing, the lessening of emotional drive 
and activity is likely to result in a let- 
down, similar to the familiar post-Christ- 
mas slump, but on a much larger scale. 
This may be accompanied by a growing 
awareness of accumulated fatigue not 
felt under pressure. Lowered earning 
capacity will be a thorn in the flesh in 
some instances. Difficulties encountered 
in learning new skills and procedures, and 
in overcoming old habit patterns will be 
another factor contributing to unrest and 
discontent. Many of those applying for 
jobs will be both physically and emo- 
tionally handicapped. To offset this 
darker side, there will be those re-enter- 
ing the field of their choice for which they 
have been trained, as well as_ those 
embarking on a career more to their lik- 
ing than what they have been doing. 

One solution stores have found in nor- 
mal times to offset “low periods’’ follow- 
ing peak activity is a well-planned train- 
ing program that keeps individuals 
sufficiently busy so that they do not have 
too much leisure to worry about them- 
selves and yet affords the necessary break 
to allow for recuperation after a strain. 
This same principle can be followed in the 
postwar period, but it will involve careful 
planning ahead. Attention to individual 
needs and limitations and an apprecia- 
tion of the necessity of ample time for 
adjustment will help to avoid much dis- 
satisfaction. Bringing the workers 
themselves into the problem in a con- 
structive way by drawing on their experi- 
ence and ideas will make them feel a part 
of the organization and more interested 
in working out practical solutions. It 
becomes their problem, as well as the 
store’s. 
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ATTITUDES OF THOSE WHO REMAINED IN 
RETAILING 


So much for those who are to enter re- 
tailing after the war is over. How about 
those who have been actively engaged in 
winning the war on the retailing front? 
What will be their attitude? Undoubt- 
edly, many who entered retailing for 
patriotic motives, to help out for the 
duration, will wish to return to their 
homes after the crisis is past, but there 
will be some who will wish to continue 
in the work. Then there are those who 
remained on the job instead of transfer- 
ring to the more tempting war industries. 
Their loyalty and cooperation have been 
great. Many of these individuals have 
been obliged to take on added responsi- 
bility during the emergency so that this 
group, too, has changed. Theoretically, 
all of us believe that those who left 
retailing to enter the armed forces or to 
man essential industries should be given 
the opportunity to take up their former 
jobs after the war. Practically, this con- 
version will not be so simple, for it will 
mean that some of those who have stayed 
in retailing will also have to go back to 
their prewar jobs entailing less responsi- 
bility, and possibly less salary, to make 
room for those returning. Even though 
this contingency was explained and thor- 
oughly understood at the time replace- 
ment was made, we are likely to find the 
same antagonism toward the influx of 
workers after the war on the part of those 
employed, as is so frequently shown by 
the regular force toward part-time em- 
ployees. 

A frank facing of facts would seem to 
be the best approach to this situation. 
The individuals concerned might well be 
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taken into our confidence before the 
actual conversion goes into effect. 
Knowing what to expect and the reasons 
for proposed action should help to pave 
the way toward cooperation and accept- 
ance. The same appeal can be made to 
those now in retailing as is made to regu- 
lar salespeople in enlisting their sympa- 
thies with part-time employees: the fact 
that they have something definite to 
contribute to the situation in their ex- 
perience. Retailing will present an 
entirely new face to those returning 
to it after the war. Those who have 
gone through the transition period will be 
in a position to give much needed help to 
the newcomers. The fact that distribu- 
tion will be a bigger task than ever in the 
postwar period should convince em- 
ployees that there will be room for all to 
take part. Starting retraining in ad- 
vance of actual expansion may also be a 
way of assuring every one that real plan- 
ning is in progress and will permit the 
training to progress at a more leisurely 
pace than if it is all done at one time. 
The manner in which the first conver- 
sions are handled is likely to set the tone 
of future employee reaction. Conse- 
quently, it is essential to plan and experi- 
ment carefully now, before the problem 
becomes acute. 

Another factor of change that we will 
need to reckon with is the fact that most 
stores found it necessary, during the 
emergency, to be less meticulous in en- 
forcing rules and regulations, and to dis- 
pense with various services. Employees 
who have become accustomed to such 
emergency measures may not take too 
kindly to a tightening up on procedures 
on a renewal of fuller service policies. 
The introduction of streamlined training 


for the duration may also make it some- 
what difficult to convince employees that 
more comprehensive training is desirable. 
Those who have taken short supervisory 
courses may feel that now they have 
learned all they need to know to handle 
those under them effectively. In other 
words, a little knowledge may have be- 
come a dangerous thing. Therefore, in 
the future, it will be more necessary than 
ever for us to explain reasons for changes 
in procedures, for tightening up on regu- 
lations, or for more extensive training. 
Drawing suggestions from employees as 
to the kinds of information they would 
like to have made available should make 
courses both more appealing and prac- 
tical: Varying methods of presentation 
may help to arouse enthusiasm. Fol- 
low-up on the floor is likely to provide 
ample proof that there is still room for 
further supervisory training, in addition 
to that which will need to be given to 
the newcomers. 

Probably hardest of all to combat will 
be the attitude that salespeople have de- 
veloped toward customers during this 
period of scarcity of merchandise. Cus- 
tomers have had to take what they could 
get and have been unusually apprecia- 
tive of the many problems facing re- 
tailers. They willingly gave up shop- 
ping conveniences which they had been 
trained by retailers to expect, and have 
been patient and sympathetic with inex- 
perienced service. To a certain extent, 
this has been their contribution to the 
war effort. But after the war, can we 
expect to have this same degree of tol- 
erance and cooperation, or will there be 
changes in customer attitudes, too, and, 
if so, what will they be? 
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CHANGES IN CUSTOMER ATTITUDES AND 
BUYING HABITS 


Many customers should be much bet- 
ter shoppers in the postwar period. Ra- 
tioning and price ceilings have trained 
them to plan their buying and to shop 
more carefully. The thousands of house- 
wives who took retailing jobs to help out 
in the emergency will go back to their 
homes with a fuller appreciation of the 
difficulties of a selling job and an under- 
standing sympathy with the person be- 
hind the counter. However, it is doubt- 
ful that customers will long be satisfied 
with the poor service they excused during 
wartime on the grounds of labor shortage. 
Furthermore, with the increase in con- 
sumer goods, customers will once more 
be able to “shop around.” If they can- 
not find what they want in one place, 
they can try in another. If the service 
in one establishment does not come up 
to their expectations, they will certainly 
try elsewhere. 

Not only will there be a far greater 
number of people with money to spend, 
but the manner in which they spend it 
will differ from that of prewar days. 
Economists are already busy estimating 
the probable shifts in such spending 
which will be brought about by changes 
in income level. For example, with the 
increase in average income, we can expect 
a large increase in the purchase of durable 
goods, the sale of which has been cur- 
tailed during this war period. Cus- 
tomers will demand intelligent, helpful 
service in purchasing these higher unit 
items. Many new products will have 
been developed about which the cus- 
tomer will want information and advice. 
When we think back to the extensive 
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training program that became necessary 
as the result of the development of nylon 
just before the war, we can have some 
idea of what stores may have ahead of 
them, in this respect. 

To cope with all these changes, stores 
must be prepared to do a big training job 
if they expect to satisfy the customers of 
tomorrow. This will mean training 
along the line of both merchandise in- 
formation and service. Since modifica- 
tions in retailing procedures and policies 
are bound to take place after the war, 
training must cover this area too. Fur- 
thermore, it will involve a job of retrain- 
ing in habits established during the war 
period which will take every bit of finesse, 
intelligence, and understanding of psy- 
chology we have at our disposal. 


WHAT HAVE WE LEARNED ABOUT TRAIN- 
ING FROM THE EMERGENCY? 


What of the attitudes of those respon- 
sible for employment and _ training? 
What has been learned that may be of 
help in the days to come? First of all, 
the emergency has brought about a 
clearer conception of the essentials and 
nonessentials in personnel work, and has 
high lighted in particular the need for 
satisfactory job-worker relations. 

Because the cream of the employment 
crop has not been available, training has 
had to be simplified and modified to meet 
the needs of a different type of applicant. 
The high rate of personnel turnover has 
brought about a decided shortening of 
time given to initial off-the-floor training 
and has placed a premium on in-service 
on-the-job training and supervision. In 
fact, it has been brought home to us, as 
never before, that it is the supervisor in 
retailing, the foreman in industry, who 
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makes or breaks a department, and that 
training for such supervision is one of 
the prime responsibilities of management. 

One of the most significant develop- 
ments has been training for flexibility. 
This has resulted in a more mobile force 
and at the same time has broadened the 
experience and created new opportuni- 
ties for individual workers. A continu- 
ance of this excellent practice will be one 
way of bringing about a fuller utilization 
of manpower in the future. 

Headway has also been made in the 
realm of training methods. Because of 
the need for clarity and simplicity in 
training, more emphasis has been placed 
on showing and demonstrating rather 
than on mere telling. Newcomers are 
learning by doing, under supervision. 
Visual aids have been used to good effect, 
such as posters and cartoons. The Army 
has given us some excellent training tips 
along this line. Material for home study 
has enabled the slower learner to progress 
at her own rate, in quiet surroundings, 
again suiting training to the individual 
worker. The training itself has become 
less formal, taking on the character of a 
conference, rather than 2 schoolroom 
class. In short, emphasis has been 
shifted from content to be learned, to the 


learner; from development of procedures 
and materials to the development of 
individual workers. 

And so we return to our original thesis 
that training, to be truly effective, must 
result in the utilization of manpower. 
Applying our knowledge of psycholegy in 
postwar training will help us to achieve 
this goal. 

(Continued from page 1) 


- Londonand Paris. Our own West Coast 


designers, under the influence of sunshine 
and warm weather, will continue to give 
us wonderful playtime clothes, just as 
beautiful resort clothes used to be made 
in Nice and Cannes. 

In this country, the fashion store is the 
liaison between designer and customer. 
It is thus often able to create a trend it- 
self, or to suggest one to a manufacturer. 
The store must lend its backing and sup- 
port to new fashions. It must accur- 
ately reflect as well as create the prefer- 
ences of its clientele. It must launch 
new fashions with authority and convic- 
tion, presenting them in a manner to 
stimulate public interest and acceptance. 

In any event, we may be sure that 
fashion, which holds the mirror up to the 
times, will flourish in a postwar world of 
peace and beauty. 
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Retail Merchandising as a Career 


Joun W. WINGATE 


Every would-be buyer or merchandise manager should weigh the pros and 
cons presented here. 


No branch of retailing attracts as 
many peopie of the executive type as 
does the field of retail merchandising. 
It is the ambition of thousands of young 
men and women to have a voice in deter- 
mining what to buy, in controlling 
stocks of goods, and in promoting their 
sale. There are many reasons for this 
widespread interest. 


ADVANTAGES 


A dynamic field. Merchandising is 
not static but dynamic. It involves 
perpetual change. The merchant has a 
feeling of being at the hub of human 
affairs. He meets a stream of custom- 
ers; he contacts scores of manufacturers; 
he supervises a considerable number of 
employees. He keeps abreast of every 
change in ways of living; every new 
device or fashion designed to fill a human 
need comes to his attention. Broad 
economic problems of pricing and taxa- 
tion are encountered by him daily. 

Those, then, that delight in being 
abreast of world affairs and in encounter- 
ing situations that are ever new find 
merchandising an ideal field of en- 
deavor. On the other hand, those who 
prefer to be engaged in repetitive tasks, 
who are mentally unfitted to make a 
never-ending series of adjustments, pre- 
fer a less demanding occupation. There 
are many lines of endeavor where every 
day’s work is about the same as yester- 
day’s. Once the necessary skill is 
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acquired, work becomes a routine, free 
from the mental struggle to face new 
situations. The majority of people are 
really of this second nonexecutive type. 
While they think they would like to make 
executive decisions, if confronted with 
the opportunity, they find the job too 
risky and the burden of responsibility 
too great. 

Number of opportunities. A second 
reason for the attraction of merchandis- 
ing is the large number of opportunities 
available to the beginner. Because 
there are sc many different kinds of 
merchandise, each with its intricate 
details to be mastered, a buyer is needed 
for every line of goods. In some fields, 
such as dresses, where many manufac- 
turers must be watched continually, 
there are sometimes separate buyers for 
different prices and for different types. 
Thus, once a store exceeds a volume of 
approximately $100,000 a year, there is 
room for more than one merchandiser. 
Some department stores have nearly 100 
buyers. In these stores, on an average, 
there is one buyer to every 53 people 
employed. This is a high proportion uf 
senior executives as compared to most 
other businesses. 

The opportunity for women is par- 
ticularly good. The number of women 
buyers exceeds the number of men 
buyers. Since most of the household 
buying of consumers is done by women, 
woman executives are well equipped to 
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understand customers’ merchandise re- 
quirements, particularly in the field of 
fashion. 

In chain stores, the ratio of buyers to 
employees is less, since central buyers 
buy for many stores, but the ratio of 
store managers to employees is higher 
and store managers do perform much of 
the merchandising function, even though 
limited by decisions of central buyers. 

Those who seek employment in inde- 
pendent neighborhood stores and spe- 
cialty stores may find only one buyer- 
manager in each establishment and yet 
the ratio of buyers to employees is high. 
Again, it takes relatively little capital 
to go into the retail business for oneself. 
Little is needed in the line of physical 
equipment. Most of the capital may 
be invested in merchandise and stock- 
turn is high. 

Thus there are many jobs and the able 
newcomer does not have long to wait for 
“a break.” There is probably more 
executive turnover in retailing than in 
other lines. There are frequent shifts 
in executives; and each separation pre- 
sents the newcomer with an opportunity 
to get the vacated job. 

Pay. The level of pay is a major at- 
traction of the merchandising field. 
In general, those engaged in buying 
receive greater remuneration than those 
engaged in store operation. This is 
partly because it is easier to evaluate the 
worth of the merchandise executive in 
terms of sales volume and profit realized. 
Executives in the field of store operation 
only indirectly contribute to sales vol- 
ume. While they may be instrumental in 
reducing expenses, it is difficult to deter- 
mine what the expenses would have been 
without their efforts and thus to evaluate 
their services. 
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In small stores, the buyer is generally 
also the owner-manager. If inefficient, 
he may eke out a mere living, less than 
he could earn as an employee for some 
one else. But many efficient small-store 
owners have relatively large incomes. 
It is not uncommon for a shop doing a 
volume of only $100,000 a year to show a 
profit (including the owner-manager’s 
salary) of $10,000. 

The managers of chain units generally 
earn from $35 to $100 a week, but in 
addition many earn bonuses that may 
increase their earnings as much as 50 per 
cent. The J. C. Penney and Woolworth 
chains, among others, have had store 
managers who have become millionaires. 
These men have been given or sold shares 
of stock while the enterprises were still 
relatively small. These shares have 
increased in value many times over with 
the expansion of the businesses. In an- 
other chain of over 400 stores, many 
store managers earn over $10,000 a year 
and a handful over $20,000. 

The central buyers for chain and mail- 
order houses receive higher salaries than 
store managers, but their total earnings 
may be less than the combined sal-ries 
and bonuses of the managers of so:ne of 
the larger store units. 

In the department-store field, buyers’ 
salaries aVerage about $3,500 a year with 
a typical range from $35 to $150 a week. 
Assistant buyers earn about $35 to $504 
week and heads of stock about $25 to $35. 
Department-store and _ specialty-store 
buyer earnings average about 2} per cent 
of sales of their departments. Thus, a 
buyer should enjoy a volume of $140,000 
a year to earn $3,500. This is more than 
the volume of the typical selling depart- 
ment under their supervision, but many 
buyers have more than one department. 
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Opportunity for service. For the young 
man or woman with a high purpose to 
make his life one of service, merchandis- 
ing has great attraction. It is true that 
a career in any field may be one of 
service, but in retail merchandising one 
can see tangible results. The merchant 
is catering to the physical needs of his 
community. He can see how the cloth- 
ing, home furnishings, and food he sells 
adds to the well-being of his customers. 
He takes a real delight in augmenting 
their standard of living by providing 
them good values and in aiding them in 
making wise selections. 

The merchant serves not only his cus- 
tomers but also his employees. He pro- 
vides them a means of livelihood. He 
watches and aids his co-workers who grow 
and advance with him as his business pro- 
gresses. Probably one of the merchants’ 
greatest satisfactions has come from a 
knowledge that he has been a leader of a 
team of people banded in a common 
purpose. 

Travel. There is a fifth attraction 
to merchandising. This is the opportu- 
nity to travel. Young people, especially 
those whose lives have been confined to a 
small town, are thrilled by the prospect 
of a job that will take them frequently 
to the market centers of New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco. And there 
is always the ultimate prospect of trips 
abroad. Buyers themselves may soon 
become bored with trains and hotels 
but for the newcomer this phase of the 
work exercises a potent appeal. 


DISADVANTAGES 


Pressure of work. In spite of its 
impressive favorable features, retail mer- 
chandising has its disadvantages—at 
least for people who have been nurtured 
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in a protected atmosphere. Buyers 
work under tremendous tension. If they 
are employees, their supervisors are 
continually driving them to show results. 
Rapid changes in customer demand 
bring losses for which they are held 
responsible. Profits of their depart- 
ments depend to a large extent on factors 
beyond their control, but they are never- 
theless held responsible. 

Merchants who own their own stores 
are no less subject to exacting demands. 
Here it is the customer that is the boss, 
and every merchant knows that there is 
no more difficult taskmaster. People 
are at their worst when shopping; many 
are at the moment utterly selfish with no 
regard to the interests and susceptibili- 
ties of the seller. Yet their every whim 
must be catered to and their most 
churlish conduct met with a courteous 
attitude. If the customer thinks that 
the goods are out of fashion or if he 
thinks they are available elsewhere for 
less, he feels no obligation to buy at a 
price that will yield the merchant a fair 
profit. He has no pity where the mer- 
chant makes a mistake or buys more 
than he needs in his attempt to be sure 
to satisfy all comers. 

The pressure to which the merchant is 
subjected is more than many people can 
bear. Even robust former football play- 
ers have gone to pieces. What is needed 
is not great muscular strength but steady 
nerves and a temperament that thrives 
under pressure. Serious digestive dis- 
turbances are particularly common. One 
young woman, in her zeal to make a 
success of the first retailing job, ate and 
slept irregularly; took herself too seri- 
ously; looked upon every business rebuff 
as a personal affront; and felt that the 
entire responsibility for the success of 
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the store was on her shoulders. Before 
long, she had developed stomach ulcers 
that kept her out of business for over a 
year. But she had learned her lesson, 
She went back into retailing with a more 
mature, more impersonal attitude. She 
worked as hard as before but her mental 
outlook was different. She looked at 
herself more objectively and recognized 
that the conservation of her health was 
more important than singlehandedly ac- 
complishing results that were really 
joint responsibilities to be gradually 
worked out. 

Hours. An objection to a merchan- 
dising career, closely related to the high 
tension under which merchants labor, is 
the long hours of work. Even though 
there may be maximum hours set for the 
rank and file, the executive’s work in 
many stores is never done. He must 
frequently be the first to arrive in the 
store in the morning and the last to leave 
at night. And he has plenty of problems 
regarding how to get more business to 
take home with him at night.! 

Few merchants find time to develop 
an avocation; their engrossing though 
varied occupation demands nearly every 
waking hour. Many buyers will testify 
to the fact that when they get home they 
are too tired to do else than loaf until 
bedtime. 

For the young person entering the 
field, it is probably true that it will be 
necessary for a time at least to give up 
other absorbing interests, to fail to main- 
tain social obligations, and to wrap one- 
self up in the job. But it does not follow 
that the well-integrated merchant need 


1 In some department stores, however, executives’ hours 
have recently been shortened to correspond to those of 
the nonexecutive group. 


be a person of narrow interests or that 
he need permanently shun an avocation. 


_ The head of a large specialty store in 


New York is an artist, and a well-known 
merchandise manager devotes many of 
his evenings to singing with a troupe. 
Insecurity. Another limitation to a 
merchandising career is the insecurity of 
job tenure. Hard work alone is no 
assurance of permanency, since—as al- 
ready pointed out—profits depend upon 
factors, many of which are beyond the 
control of the individual. The person 
who fears to make a change, who is 
wedded to one city, who wants a secure 
niche in which to revolve, had better 
avoid merchandising. The merchan- 
diset must be something of a career man 
ready to pull up stakes when he has no 
further contribution to make in one 
store, and when a better opportunity 
appears elsewhere. It is true that the 
independent merchant is less likely to 
change than the hired buyer or manager 
but even he must have the courage to 
move his store to a better location and 
he is always faced with the possibility 
of failure. On the other hand, for a 
buyer to move too frequently is a bad 
sign. A really good man with a sense 
of loyalty to his employer is likely to be 
retained and offered increased responsi- 
bility, provided the store organization 
is large enough. The buyer who keeps 
moving from store to store is likely to 
lack qualities essential to real success. 
Even when a buyer does remain with 
one store through the years of his prime, 
however, his store seldom assumes re- 
sponsibility for his older years. Few 
stores have organized pension systems on 
which the buyer may count and it is 
(Continued on page 32) 
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What Do You Know About Retail Advertising? 


Underline the correct answer, or check whether true or false. 
See page 32 for answers. 

1. It is usually preferable to advertise (complete assortments) (single items) of convenience mer- 
chandise. 

2. The peak of promotional activity usually comes (befere) (during) (after) the peak of sales volume. 

3. As soon as a store discovers that merchandise has become slow-selling, the store should advertise 
the merchandise promptly in order to dispose of it quickly. True False ’ 

4. Advertising seldom yields directly a profit to a store, if the productivity of advertising is judged 
solely on the basis of the immediate sale of advertised merchandise. True False 

5. Advertising can be planned further in advance for (women’s dresses) (men’s suits). 

6. In periods of depression, stores draw up advertising plans (further in advance) (less far in advance) 
than in periods of prosperity. 

7. In assigning advertising to selling departments, most stores ordinarily give first consideration to 
the depattments that contribute greater (sales volume) (net profit). 

8. Direct-mail advertising is ordinarily more suitable for the nonpromotional than for the promo- 
tional store. True False , 

9. In most stores the buyer of each selling department is allowed to specify the amount of money 
that his department will spend for advertising in any given month. True False ’ 

10. One of the chief advantages of regular-price-line advertising is the fact that it usually produces 
large next-day sales response. True False 3 

11. Copy is likely to be relatively more important in retail advertising during periods of depression 
than during periods of prosperity. True False 

12. Campaign advertising is more suitable ordinarily for (women’s slips) (women’s hats). 

13. Asa rule, provocative headlines are likely to prove more effective in (promotional) (institutional) 






































advertisements. 
14. As a rule, stores are more likely to employ informative headlines in (single-item) (multiple-item) 


advertisements. 

15. In “times like these’ when certain manufacturers must reduce their output of consumer goods 
because of limited supplies of materials which are needed for defense, it is wise for these manufacturers 
(to discontinue) (to reduce) (to increase) their advertising of the affected consumer goods. 

16. The promotional store is likely to carry relatively more complete assortments of goods at regu- 
lar, established price levels than the nonpromotional store. True False ; 

17. The nonpromotional store is likely to obtain a comparatively larger proportion of its daily busi- 
ness from regular customers than does the promotional store. True False —-—. 

18. Advertising’s power to increase traffic within the store is often more important than its power to 


sell advertised merchandise directly. True False 
19. Advertising must be planned further in advance by the store that is located (far from the markets) 

















(close to the markets). 
20. If a department secures 9 per cent of its six-month season’s business in August it should spend 


(about 9 per cent) (slightiy less than 9 per cent) (slightly more than 9 per cent) of its season’s adver- 


tising appropriation during the month. 

21. By advertising “sales” of merchandise as blankets and fur coats prior to the normal selling 
season, most stores seek primarily (to test the salability of the merchandise before the normal selling 
season begins) (to increase sales volume in months when business is usually dull) (to earn extra profits 
while markups are high). 

22. The customers of the promotional store are likely to patronize more different departments in 
the store than are the customers of the nonpromotional store. True False ‘ 

23. Many stores often sacrifice profits in order to obtain large sales volume immediately. True 
—— False ’ 

24. The special sales events staged by the promotional type of store are more likely to be composed 
of items (reduced in price from regular stock) (purchased from vendors at reductions in price). 
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Teachers’ Section 





Training Students for Fashion Work 


BERNICE G. CHAMBERS 


The field of fashion presents great appeal and opportunity to the young 
woman of today. Every retail training program should have a unit on 
fashion, as suggested here. 


The fact that many of the most com- 
petent workers in the fashion field re- 
ceived their early training in compara- 
tively small stores and in towns or cities 
away from population centers is a very 
real challenge to the person teaching 
fashion today. ' 

Fashion is the springboard from which 
many a small-town person has risen to 
fame, honor, and an enviable position 
with various organizations throughout 
America. As employment offering pleas- 
ant working conditions, opportunities for 
advancement, reasonable security, and a 
favorable salary, fashion work is of grow- 
ing importance. Challenging nursing, 
teaching, typewriting, and stenography, 
fashion work presents a wider sphere of 
activities for the keen-minded, healthy, 
ambitious girl today. 

What is the appeal of fashion work? 
Fashion requires speed. It is an exhaust- 
ing and exacting profession that demands 
an alert mind, courage, imagination, 
knowledge of many kinds of materials, 
merchandise and figures, a capacity for 
routine work plus a never ending ability 
to get along with other people. 

The salary is not the chief concern in 
fashion work, for while top salaries are 
high the income on the way up is often 
meager. Fashion is essentially a 


woman’s business. It is concerned with 


attractive merchandise in pleasant sur- 
roundings. The girl engaged in such 
work is given an opportunity to use her 
imagination; her youth is no handicap; 
and her enthusiasm, general happiness, 
and well-being are real assets. 


DEVELOPING A FASHION COURSE 


There are many things af alert teacher 
can do to develop a successful unit ,in 
fashion study or a fashion course. The 
unit or course may well be considered in 
relation to a program extending over 
several years. The projects and presen- 
tation should be considered carefully and 
adapted to the needs of the students in 
the community. 

In addition to classroom work, as- 
signed readings, shopping reports, fash- 
ion counts, and other regular assignments, 
there are several additional activities the 
alert teacher well may employ. Fashion 
shows, guest speakers, and trips to manu- 
facturing plants or retail stores are all 
stimulating and generally popular and 
helpful. 

A well-planned fashion course should 
focus all a studeni knows of art, history, 
geography, current events, commerce, 
and economics toa useful end. Work in 
fashion requires « high standard of per- 
formance by the individual. 

The fashion show is an invaluable aid 
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in attaining both parent interest and stu- 
dent performance. At New York Uni- 
versity, the students in the School of 
Retailing cooperated with the Home Eco- 
nomics Department in presenting a col- 
lege show. Organized, directed, and 
publicized by the students, undergradu- 
ates from four fashion classes partici- 
pated and 125 girls worked on various 
committees—selection, modeling, invita- 
tions, publicity, reception, performance, 
music, and decoration. The students 
selected both the clothes to be shown and 
the students who were to model the 
clothes. Abraham and Straus, the co- 
operating store, sent its College Fashion 
Director to attend the show. The only 
cost was for a group of photographs re- 
leased to and published in the New York 
papers. Parents were invited and many 
attended. Before the show was over, 
girls were asking to work on a show for 
the following year. Modeling was a 
coveted honor and 24 girls were used as 
models. Students are more critical of 
each other and themselves than a teacher 
can be and their own personal careless- 
ness in grooming, posture, and walking 
was apparent and improved upon. 


ENLISTING AID FROM THE COMMUNITY 


Many towns have organizations want- 
ing a fashion show that students can do. 
It is generally a successful venture. 

Guest speakers are always popular. 
Wherever the teacher may be situated 
there are store presidents, merchandise 
managers, buyers, sales managers of 
manufacturing companies, women and 
men who have traveled widely, willing 
and glad to prepare a talk for the stu- 
dents. 
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To become personally acquainted with 
students’ parents, local business and so- 
cial leaders is part of any teacher’s pro- 
fessional duties. Church, lodge, women’s 
clubs, and other similar groups are ave- 
nues of approach. 

Never hesitate to ask a leading and 
busy business executive to speak to the 
class. He will usually cooperate if the 
teacher ascertains beforehand the sub- 
ject he knows best and makes an intelli- 
gent arrangement. 

Excursions to stores and manufactur- 
ing plants are beneficial if the students 
study in the classroom the operation 
they see in the store or factory. The 
noise, hubbub, and general sense of con- 
fusion in a strange place bewilder the 
students. The trip can be helpful if the 
students know in advance what they will 
see and are thereby prepared to ask 
intelligent questions. During the war, 
the privilege of visiting guests is denied 
in many factories but retail-store execu- 
tives are generally cooperative. In 
Pittsburgh, such an excursion was sug- 
gested to the president of one of the 
largest stores. He liked the idea and 
invited the students to be the store’s 
guests for an entire day, calling various 
buyers and merchandise managers to 
show their departments and merchandise 

Experts, planning for postwar produc- 
tion, predict a tremendous increase in 
goods, home furnishings, and apparel. 
Consumers will demand more informa- 
tion. The men and women who will fill 
this need are the boys and girls in school 
today. Their training must be more 
exacting and comprehensive. The per- 
son who teaches fashion has a very great 
contribution to make. 
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(Continued from page 28) 
difficult to find less exacting work than 
buying to assign to older buyers. Thus, 
it is largely up to the individual to in- 
troduce and carry out early his own 
estate-building program. 

Lack of guidance. From the angle 
of the college person going into retail 
merchandising, there is the serious objec- 
tion that few stores have well-thought- 
out methods of training beginners. Too 
often they bring in more persons than 
they can possibly advance, painting for 
the group a rosy picture of opportunity. 
Hired at low salaries, these ambitious 
young people are left to sink or swim on 
some selling or routine job that does not 
challenge their capabilities. They are 
given no organized training and are 
shown no clear line of promotion. Asa 
result, many able people become dis- 
couraged and drift out of retailing. 
Only in a few stores has training for 
executive leadership passed the lip- 
service stage. 


RETAILING OPPORTUNITIES 


Every young man or woman who is 
considering merchandising as a career 
should weigh the pros and cons in the 
light of his own personal qualities. And 
even if he decides against this vocation, 
he may still decide to enter retailing in 
one of its many phases. There is room 
for salesmen, for personnel supervisors, 
for office workers, for systematizers, and 
for teachers—none of whom are faced 
with the tension of the merchandising 
job. In fact, nearly every one can find a 
job in the retail field suitable to his 
interests and capabilities. 


When John Wanamaker was once 
asked what he would be if he could live 
his life again, he replied: 

“T would be a merchant. Why would 
I bea merchant? Because I know of no 
better school in which to learn the world, 
its laws, customs, products, geography, 
and financial methods, and at the same 
time serve your city and nation and give 
education and earning power to the peo- 
ple associated with you, that they may 
live successful lives. It isa great thing to 
show people how to work and teach them 
to live it, and how to honor and advance 
themselves by honest methods.” 


Answers to “What Do You Know About Retail 
' Advertising?” appearing on page 29 

. Complete assortments 

. Before 

False 

True 

. Men’s suits 

Less far in advance 

. Sales volume 

True 

. False 

. False 

. True 

. Women’s slips 

. Institutional, 

. Single-item 

. To reduce 

. False 

. True 

. True 

. Far from the markets 

. Slightly more than 9 per cent 

. To increase sales volume in months when 

business is usually dull 

22. False 

23. True 

24. Purchased from vendors at reductions in 
price 
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